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TOPLESS POTATOES. 

We were, the other day, shewn a curious speci- 
men of new potatoes, that were grown without 
any top, or leaves. About five weeks ago, Mr. J. 
H. Hill, of Waterville, planted some potatoes of 
the common bind in the usual way. One or two 
hills did not come up, and he last week dug down 
to them and found that the potato which he had 
planted, and which was a whole one, had put out 
several tubers. 

Two of them were as large as a pidgeon’s egg, 
each ; and there were several smaller ones begin- 
ning to show themselves, There was not a sign 
of any top or leaves to be seen. He found anoth- 
er hill in which the same process was going on. 

We do not recollect of having seen an instance 
of the kind.—The growth of the new tubers must 
have been quite rapid, having grown out and for- 
med to the size above mentiqnued in five weeks, of 
not very warm weather. The question suggests 
itself—how long and how large will they grow 
without any stalk or leaf to prepare sap for their 
nourishment ? and also,, will they continue to 
grow after the parent potato becomes decayed ? 
and if so, from whence coines the nutrimert that 
gives their increase ? 

The potato that was planted is sound and hard 


yet. 








STIMULATING MANURES. 

Most of our farmers are somewhat averse to 
trying new experiments in the art of cultivation, 
and yet of all the arts which are practiced by man, 
there is none in which there is more need of 
them. Those experiments which require great 
expense at the outset, should be instituted by So- 
cieties, or by those who have both money and 
time to devote to them. Many very important ex- 
periments may be tried by the man of very mod- 
erate funds, for they may cost but little else than 
the time consumed in performing them. One 
subject which we would name is stimulating (nu- 
trive) manures, though perhaps the word would 
be better than stimulating. After the plant or 
crop is up, what is the dest application to cause it 
to thrive ? Liquids in which manure has been 
soaked are ofien used for particular purposes. 
We recollect that an old friend of ours once a- 
mused himself by pampering a squash vine, 
which he pushed forward to an immense length, 
by watering it every day with a liquid which he 
drained from his pigstye. He applied it not only 
to the main roots, but also to the little radicles 
which put out at intervals along the vine. No 


doubt there ere many articles, cheap at cost, into the world, without the covering alloted by na- 
which may be used to great advantage. ture to his neighbors, he, unlike the young of oth- 

We quote the following use of the chloride of er animals, continues for along period helpless. 
lime from French work. Mr. Dubuc, a French , Possessed neither of strength, swiftness, nor natu- 
apothecary, has discovered that muriate of lime ral means of defence, he would become a ready 
(chloride of lime dissolved) isa very active ma-) prey to every noxious worm that chanced to cross 


nure, or vegetable stimulant, He dissolves about his path; or he would be hunted down, with im- ° 


two and a quarter pounds of the dry chloride, in | punity by his voracious and cowardly enemies; 
about sixteen gallons of water, and with this so- while hy the nobler beasts of the forest, he would 
lution waters the plants at distant interva’s, He be regarded as a foe, from whose meanness, it 
sprinkled a light soil with this fluid, and eight or | would be degrading to their might to make a vie- 
ten days after, planted it with maize, and from ‘tim. Driven to the tree or cave fur shelter; de- 
time to time during the season watered the corn pendent on the spontaneous and scanty produc- 
with the same solution. Another portion of corn | tions of the earth for subsistence, the species must 
at six feet distant, he watered with common wa- ‘after a few generations become extinct, or at best 
ter. The former yielded double the produce of maintai® a precarious existence, in some few lo- 
the latter. A large variety of plants and garden | cations peculiarly favorable, from the mildness of 
vegetables were tried in the same manner and the climate and the paucity of enemies. 
with similar results. Regarded as a creature of reason (in its common 
The sunflower, (helianthus) which at that place | acceptation, as distinet from instinet,) man is un- 
rises only six or eight feet, grew by this treatment | disputed lord of creation, Earth, sea, and sky, 
to the height of twelve or fourteeu feet, with flow- “are compelled to contribute their stores to supply 
ers whose discs were eighteen or twenty inches | his wants; and their fiercest, mightiest inhabitants 
in diameter, producing seeds which yielded half) administer to the gratification of his most capri- 
their weight in oil, good to eat, and exuding from | cious desires. But man stops not here, To pro- 
its centre a transparent vein like terpeutine, very | cure the necessaries of life, and promote the pleas- 
odorous and drying easily in the air. Potatoes| ures of sense is not the end of his being; is not 
were also tried. They were planted on the Ist of | the maximum effort of his season; is not his no- 
May, 1522, in two squares, six feet asunder; the | blest and purest source of enjoyment. 
oue was watered with the solution, and the other| He is emphatically a speculative being. He 
with water from the cistern. They were gather- | contemplates the objects around him, and the pho- 
ed on the 10th of November. nomena of nature, not with an indifferent passive 
The bed which had been watered with the so- | gaze; nor do those only arrest his attention which 
lution, and cnly three times during the season, | he perceives will immediately subserve his com- 
produced potatoes six inches long, twelve in cir- | fort or ease. He discovers order in the material 
cumference, and weighed nearly two pounds each. | world, and admires the harmony of its parts. To 
The others were in general only half as large, and | trace effects to their causes, becomes a leading 
their stalks in the same proportion, Three or | feature in his speculations. Those contrivances 
four waterings with the fluid at distant periods are | and objects in nature, the arrangement and com- 
considered sufficient. Some ascribe.its action to | bination of whose parts are not beyond the limits 
electrical agency. of his comprehension, he attempts to imitate, and 
Allowing one half the above ststement for the | in some cases imperfectly succeeds; in others he 
natura! enthusiasm of the French, when any | entirely fails. The telescope, in its present im- 
thing new occurs among them—the solution must | proved state, may be regarded as one of the most 
be a valuable stimulus for some plants. The | skilful productions of human aft, and as a near 
chloride of lime can be had at the paper mills, or | approximation to the workmanship of nature. 
at the apothecary’s, for a few cents per pound,and| But there exists in nature many phenomena in 
the experiment may be tried, and if the good ef- | which, though the effects are clearly seen, the cau- 
fects described above, are corroborated, it certain-| ses cannot be traced out. Here we arrive at a 
ly will be a valuable auxiliary.—If it proves to be | point where farther speculation becomes vague. 
of no worth, still the experiment will be valuable Reason, assisted by observation and experiment, 
as refuting the above statement, and proving that ‘fails to afford a satisfactory solution. 
the results obtained by Mr, Dubuc must be attrib- | The irresistable effects of heat, in expanding 
ted to something else, bodies, are well known; but its nature has not 
been explained. ‘The advantages we derive from 
—.|light are perceived, and some of its properties 
The following, though not written expressly for | have been demonstrated ; but though ingenious 
the Farmer, will undoubtedly be perused with in- | and profound theories have been advanced, as to 
terest by many of our readers. its nature and manner of propegation, yet nei- 
Advantages to be derived trom the Study of | ther bas been satisfactorily accounted for. The 
Physical Science and from Speculative earth is retained in its eliptical path around the 
Research. sun by the power of gravitation ; but what gravi- 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

















‘The situation of man is in many respects pe- 
culiar. Were he placed on the globe he inhabits, 
with his reasoning powers on a level with those of 
the brute creation, he would, of all animals, be 
a being:the most to be pitied, and occupy a state 
ef existence the most to be deplored. Born 


tation is, or how it acts are questions that have not 
been solved. 

As discoveries are continually being made in 
science, it is probable that many things which now 
appear extremely intricate and obscure, will re- 
ceive additional light ; though it is not unreasona- 
































ble to suppose, that there is a point in the discove- | emolument of the initiated few would have been | ness, five hundred and forty-two millions of mil- 
ry of finai causes and ultimate principles beyond promoted. The advantages of science isin an- | lions of times ; and of violet, seven hundred and 
which it is impossible for the mental powers of other way exeimplified in the case of the alchem- | seven millions of millions of times per second ! 


ists.. Had they been acquainted with the simple. These are the sober conclusions of people in their 
laws of composition and decomposition, as at waking senses—conclusions to which any one 
present Known, they would have relinquished | must certainly arrive who will take the trouble of 
their pursuit, as not less ridiculous than ruinous. | examining the chain of reasoning by which they 
In our time, the line of distinction between the have been obtained. 
| discovery of what is possible and what is impossi-| ‘The incredulity of some persons may be over- 
ble, in science, seems to be more closely drawn. | come, and the wonder of others diminished by the 
(It is from disregarding this distinction that so | consideration that our ideas of motion, time, space, 
much ingenuity bas been thrown away in pursuit | and quantity, are relative. We might haye been 
inquirer. ‘of a self-moving power. Would the advocates so constituted that the movements of a snail would 
The study of science carries with it its own pe- for the possibility of inventing a machine contain- appear astonishingly rapid; and the motion of 
culiar reward. ‘I'he speculative mind feels that, ing the principle of perpetual motion, but take a | light, so slow, that we could not perceive, except 
there is an elevation in its pursuits, which throws more extended view of nature, their capacity for | in long intervals, that it made any progress. We 
around them unfadizrg charms. It draws from ingenious specu‘ations, now only a fruitful source | might have been so constituted that a century 
them pure and lasting pleasures: and form a con- | of error, might be directed in a channel !eading to | should appear no longer to us than a second ; or 
sciousness of the superior order of those pleas- a result not only useful but really attainable, and | that the time occupied in the wink of the eyelid 
ures, compared with those justly denominated | they would save themselves from the derision of might seem an age. We might have been so con- 
gross, and ef their inherently different nature, the | posterity, their inevitable fate, | stituted, that the smallest molecule should be mag- 
idea, that would place the philosopher on a level! The study of natural science subverts prejudice. | nified into a mountain } or that the sun should ap- 
with the sensualist, is indignantly spurned as un-| There is a class of persons, and an extensive class, pear no larger than a foot ball. 
deservedly degrading the reflective faculties of the | who, when any new theory is advanced, or factin| The planet, Jupiter, moves in its orbit at the rate 
mind. The charge of selfishness is equally un-) physics made known, are ready to pronounce it as | of thirty thousand miles per hour ; yet this mo- 
founded and unjust. For though all, perhaps the | something in which it would be folly to believe, or tion, seemingly rapid, is quite slow, when it is 
generality of mankind, do not participate in the ‘as utterly absurd. Formerly this sort of bigotry considered, that, in this hour, it advances only 
enjoyments of the philosopher, yet surely his spec- | was a serious obstacle to the aequisition of knowl- |, abous one third part of its diameter: a tortoise 
ulations present no necessary obstacle to any one edge. Every thing, that appeared to be an_ inno- would, in the same time, crawl many times. its 


man, under his present organization, to pass. 
What practical end, or real good is to be deriv- 
ed from speculating on phenomena both of the 
material and immaterial world, 1s a question often 
asked, particularly by those who have little incli- 
nation to look into the arena of nature. A ques- 
tion upon which the person queried may find no 
difficulty in satisfying himself; but which it is not 
always so easy to answer to the satisfaction of the 





in pursuit of happiness. They intrude onthe | vation upon established notions, met with the 
rightsof no one. On the contrary, their tenden- | most determined opposition. ‘This incredulity 
cy isto raise the standard of moral excellence ;| and tenaciousnessof opinions, however absurdly 
their effects on the mind nearly approximating to | founded, arises from gross ignorance of elementa- 
those produced by acts of charity and benevo- 


ry science.. lt may beeradicated by a very mod- 
lence. In general, the cultivation of the reflective | erate acquaintance with the philosophy of nature : 


faculties is but one step inferior in grade to that of | while every one who happens to be in this untor- 
the moral feelings. Were this the only reason | tunate predicament, not unfrequently, by expos- 
that could be urged in answer to the query respec- | ing his ignorance, places himself in a ridiculous 
ting the advantages to be derived from speculating | situation. It requires no common stretch of cre- 


upon the phenomena of nature, it would be a suf- dulity, for instance, to believe, without the least 


ficient reason. But if farther reasons are required, 
it is only necessary to point to some of those sur- 
prising discoveries in science, and splendid theo- 
ries which have resulted from speculations appa- 
rently the most unprofitable. 

The researches of Boyle on the pressure and e- 
Jasticity of the air, though the subject of marked 
ridicule, lead to the train of discovery which re- 
sulted in the invention of the steam engine. What 
could apparently have been more dry, and unin- 
teresting than the speculations of the ancient ge- 
ometers on the properties of the ellipse, hyperbo- 
la, and other figures of comic sections: or what 
more unprofitable than the reveries of Kepler up- 
on the harmonics of the universe? Yet these are 


‘idea of the manner in which the fact is made out, 


that light travels at the rate of one hundred and | day’s work was shearing fifty ewes 
| ’ 


‘ninety-two thousand miles in a second, and would 
| make the tour of the globe in about the time re- 
| quired to wink with our eyelids. Who would not 
| wish for demonstration when told that the sun is 
| a million times larger than our earth; so that 
were its.centre coincident with that of the earth, 
| its surface would be nearly as far beyond the moon 
|as the moon is from us; and.that notwithstanding 
‘the immense distance of the sun from our orb, 
this distance when viewed from the nearest of the 


fixed stars, dwindles into an insignificant point? | 


Who does not utter an exclamation of surprise 
' when for the first time told that there exist arima- 


length ; and ,the motion. of the hour hand of a 
| watch, though imperceptible to the senses, is com- 
paratively rapid. (T'o be continued.) 





Sheep Shearing. 

Mr. Hoimes :—There is nothing appertaining 
to the work of the farmer, or rural economy, that 
is not of sufficient importance to occupy a plaee 
in the journa!s of the day. I saw Mr. Elias Ad- 
ams of Greene, shear sheep a few, days since. 
They were of the fine woolled kind; and such 
was the despatch with which he did the work that 
I was astonished. He informed me that his usual 
or forty old 
bucks and horned wethers. For the benefit of 
your readers, I will attempt to describe his man- 
ner of shearing. . 

He began at the breast or brisket, sheared that 
to the belly, then turned and sheared up to the 
neck by a number of clips to the jaws, thence a- 
round the head or face ; thence around and down 
the neck which was already open and could be 
done with ease. He then sheared the body of the 











the steps by which we have arrived at a knowl-| ted and regularly organized beings, many thou- 
edge of the elliptical motions of the planets, and | sands of whose bodies laid closely together, in a 
the law of gravitation, with all its-splendid theo- | right line, would not extend one inch? In the 
retical consequences, and immense practical ad- | one case the magnitude of the scale upon which 
vantages. ‘I'he dreams of the alchemists laid the | nature is projected seems to transcend our pow- 
foundation of chemistry. True, no praise can be! ers of conception; in the other, the minuteness 
awarded them in consequence of the discover- | appears to elude even the grasp of thought ; much 
ies they made in this department of science ; they more of accurate and distinct measurement. But 
undertook those labors which led to them from | what are these to the astonishing truths which 


a moral dereliction, which has met and}medern optical inquiries have disclosed, which 
will meet with deserved contempt from, eve- 


bee us that every point of a medium through 
ry age posterior to their time. Had that talent 


which a ray of light passes is affected with a suc- 
and patient perseverance, which was destined to| cession of periodical movements, regularly recur- 
be wasted on so futile an object, received a proper | ring at equal intervals, no less than five hundred 
direction, science would have felt an impulse ‘millions of millions of times in a single second ! 
which, like the aurora of the polar regions, would | that it is by such mevenents, communicated to 
have illuminated the long night of the dark ages. | the nerves of our eyes, that we see—nay, more, 
Had the alchemists attained their end, viz. the that itis the difference in the frequency of their re- 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone, which. was currence which affects us with the sense of color ; 
supposed to. possess the property of turning every | that, for.instance, in acquiring the sensation of red- 
thing into gold, they would have conferred not the | ness, our eyes are affectea four hundred and eigh- 
least benefit on mankind ; but only the pecuniary | ty-two millions of millions of times ; of yellow- 


sheep, which he did with incredible despatch and 
facility. I consider his beginning at the place he 


did, and the manner of opening the wool on the 


neck, a real improvement, before any thing of the 

kind that have ever seen. ‘Phe manner of shear- 

ing up the neck instead of down, and the short 

time it took him to open the wool on the neck, 

were wholly new. to me. I hope I have made 

myself understood. Yours, &c. A. B. 
Winthrop, June, 1837. 





Large Crop of Wheat. 

Mr. Houmes :—I am informed by Mr. P. Blais- 
dell, that a man by the name of Hill, now car- 
rying on the farm of Francis Hubbard, Esq. of 
Fayette, raised last year on an acre of land, sow- 
ed. with Black Sea Wheat, forty-one and a. half 
bushels ; all of which was fit for seed, and all of 
which he sold for.three dollars per bushel to be 
sown. This amounts to one hundred and twenty- 
four dollars and a half. 

I hope that. some one acquainted with the facts. 
will give them to us through the columns of your 
paper, and state in what manner the land was pre- 
pared, that we may do likewise. I, do not men-. 
tion the above as being the. greatest crop to the a-. 
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cre raised last year. Mr. Walter Haines bad the authority, that the subsistence of 9,000,000 of peo-| sing which has yet been tried, and which is a new 
Ken. Co. Ag. Society’s premium for a greater | Ple costs, in raw produce, not less than £71,000,- ‘source of agricultural wealth to Great Britain, is 


crop to the acre than that, but Mr. Hill’s land 
might not be in so good a state of cultivation as 


, or £8 for each individual per annum. Ac-| bone manure, It began first to be used, on a large 


! 
cording to this estimate, the afinual product of| scale, in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where its 


| 
' 


this great branch of national industry is $350,000,- | influence has been all but miraculous! Extensive 


Mr. Haines’ land: I haveno doubt that others have | 000 more, at present, than it was in 1755; which | tracts of country, which a few years ago were 
raised as much as the two above mentioned, but | is more than twice the value of the whole cotton | mere wastes, occupied by rabbit warrens, have 


it has never met the public eye, nor has the public 
been benefitted by any account of the marner in 


i 
| 
| 


manufature of the eountry, in 1831. Now if it) been couverted into some of the ‘finest and best 
costs $350,000,000 to feed the increased population | managed farms in Engiand. This signal improve- 
of 9,000,000, then to feed the present population | ment, though it did not begin, has been caried to 


which such crops were raised. Iam induced to | of 17,500,000, must cost near $700,000,000! What! its present perfection by the use of the manure 
make the above public from hearsay, because I am an amazing agricultural product, for so small a ter- | just mentioned, Since bone dust has come into 
desirous that the facts should not be lost, and oth- | ritory! And yet, it is the opinion of practical men | general use, the turnip crap has been increased in 


er farmers might be encouraged to exertion by t 
above accouut. I hope that we shall hear from 


} 
! 


he Of the highest respectability in England, that the | many instances, ten-fold, and in few less than four 


/ 
} 


raw produce of the Island, might be well nigh | or five fold, and the effect has been equally sur- 
doubled, without any greater proportional expense | prising upou the succeeding crops of grain, on the 


Mr. Hill, and know the time of his sowing—the | heing incurred in its production. That isto say, same land, "This is the testimony of practical 


preparation of his seed and the land—the quanti- 

ty of seed to the acre, and every thing connected 

with the raising the crop. Your paper is publish- 

ed for the very purpose of giving information to 

farmers in order that science and labor may be u- 

nited to better advantage than heretofore. A. B. 
Winthrop, June 27, 1837. 


Note.—We have been credibly informed, that 
one of the Mr. Hunters, of Clinton, raised, last 
year, on less than two acres, eighty-three bushels 
of good wheat. Ep. 





DR. HUMPHREY’S TOUR. 
British Agriculture. 

I have spoken already, in general terms with a 
little of that enthusiasm, perhaps, which first im- 
pressions are apt to beget, of the moral beauties 
and high cultivation of England, and parts of 
Scotland. A glance, in July or August, from a 
few of the thousand eminences which invite your 
steps, is sufficient to convince you, that the prodi- 
gious agricultural resources of the country are de- 
veloped, with extraordinary industry, skill and 
success. But these enchanting glimpses, are too 
rapid and indefinite, to afford any satisfactory da- 
ta, from which to calculate the gross produce of 
the island. You want to sit down in your clo- 
set, with such statistics, as may be gleaned from 
the reports of Parliamentary committees, and oth- 
er authentic documents, and by the help of these, 
to make out a condensed abstract, embracing all 
the items, which, go to swell the vast aggregate of 
British agricultural production. For brevity’s 
sake, I shall include what | have to say of the ag- 
riculture of Scotland, under the present general 
head, although, most of the etimates will have 
more special reference to England and Wales. 

It is the opinion of competent judges, that the 
advances made in the agriculture of Great Britain 
during the last seventy or eighty years, are scareely 
exceeded by the improvement and extension of its 
manufactures, with the same period; and that to 
these advances, no other old settled country fur- 
nishes parallel. That they have been very rapid 
indeed, the following figures and comparisons a- 
bundantly show. In 1760 the total grain in Eng- 
land and Wales, was about 120,000,000 of bush- 
els. ‘To this, should be added, perhaps 30,000,000, 
for Scotland—making a grand total of 150,000,000. 
In 1835, the quantity in both kingdoms, could not 
have been less than 340,000,000 of bushels. In 
1735, the population of the whole island did not 
much if any, exceed, 7,500,000. In 1831] it had 
risen to 16,525,180, being an increase of 9,000,000, 
or 120 per cent! Now the improvements in agri- 
culture, have more thaa kept pace with this prodi- 
gious increase of demand for its various produc- 
tions ; for it is agreed on all hands, that the 16,- 
500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, (for more than a 
million have been added since 1831,) are mueh ful- 
ler fed, and on provisions ofa far better quality, 
than the 7,500,000 were, in 1755. Nor is Great 
Britain indebted atall, at present, to foreign mark - 
ets for her supplies. Since 1832, she has import- 
ed no grain worth mentioning, and till within the 
last six months, prices have been so exceedingly 
depressed, as to call forth loud complaints from 
the whole agricultural interest of the country. 
England is at this moment, far from wanting any 
of our bread-stuffs, if we had them to export, that 
she has been supplying us all winter liberally from 
her own grainaries, and according to the latest ad- 
vices, she has still bread enough, and to spare. 
Again, it is estimated by British writers, of high 














35,000,000 of people might draw the subsistence, | men, Well acquainted with all the circumstances, 
from that one little speck in the ocean! Now we , and they have no doubt that the soil will goon 
liave a territory, more than fifteen times as large | progressively improving, and requiring & less 


\as the island of Great Britian ; and what should quantity of bones, annually, from its increased fer- 


hinder it, when it comes to be brought under no | tility and power, It answers best on light chalky 
higher, cultivation than some parts of England Soils. A single farmer in Lincolnshire, is said to 
and Scotland, sustaining a population of five or six | have generally about 600 acres dressed, almost 
hundred millions of people ? This would give to entirely with bone manure, furnishing a vast sup- 
a something like thirty 0 weg | ply of bee for —_ = of me ge) re 2 ara 
and Missouri about the same number, eacl—to N. | other lands, and 1s fitting those on wale 
York near twenty-five millions, and so in propor- sown for bearing the most luxuriant crops of 
tion to the other states. Iam quite aware, that | Wheat and barley. 
this estimate will be regarded as extremely vision-| In Scotland, the use of bone manure is still more 
ary and incredible, by many of your readers; but recent, but scarcely less productive. In the Lo- 
not more so, than it would have been thought, in’ thians, in Berwickshire, and in fact, every where 
the middle of the last century, that England, Scot- \it is working wonders. Being so light and easily 
land and Wales could ever be made to sustain thir- | transported compared with any other kind of ma- 
ty five, or even thirty millions. nure, many a rugged and hilly tract is fertilized 
Among the causes which have more than dou- | by it, ~— ogg, pean ah _— aang pm 
bled the agricultural produce of Great Britain, state of nature. Lo pulverize the bones, mills @ 
within the period just alluded to, may be men- | constructed in the vicinity of all the large towns, 
tioned the enclosing of six or seven million of and besides what their own markets wor large 
acres of commonsand common fields, by which quantities of bone dust are imported by the Scote 
their annual product has been increased, in many | farmers. 
cases, more than tenfold—the cultivation of heats I am almost ashamed to offer your readers this 
and other waste lands—the redeeming of exten-| brief and meagre sketch of the present state of 
sive “7 inexhaustibly i fens, ar the posses- | British agriculture; but neither time ae space, 
sion of aquatic, birds and animals—the great im- | will permit me to enlarge. There are limits, no 
provement in agricultural iinplements—the furrow | doubi, beyond which improvements in cultivating 
draining of clay and other cold and stiff soils— the soil, cannot be carried. But there is no rea- 
! ’ < - . 
the better rotation of the crops—the extensive in- son to think, that these limits have yet been ap- 
troduction of turnips and clover—the immense | proached, even in the most productive districts of 
increase of common manure, and the introduction England and Scotland—for the science of agricul. 
of one at least, whose extraordinary nutritive qual- | ture never advanced more rapidly than it has 
ities have but recently been discovered. Next to done within the last few years; or rather, [ should 
wheat, the turnip crop, which forty years ago was | say, were I entitled to speak with my authority 
hardly worth mentioning, is now more valuable | on this subject, it seems to be almost in its infancy. 
than any other, both to landlords and tenants. It | Who that looks at the astonishing improvements 
is used chiefly in feeding and fattening cattle and of the last fifty years, both in the science and art 
sheep; and while immense nuinbers of voth are |of husbandry—who that recollects how lately the 
kept in the most healthy and thriving condition | potatoe that most rich, nutritious and productive 
_ = meres _ yom of ery: the | of all our farinaceous esculents, has been brought 
uta Baga, has lately been introduced and Is eXx- | jnto general use, who that considers what inex- 
tensively productive, the lands are greatly enrich- -haustible sources of nutrition and fertility and 
ed and soon prepared for any other crop, which | wealth, the turnip and other green crops have so 
the farmer may find most profitable in his system | recently become in Britain, will undertake to say, 
of rotation, Clover, too, is doing much to eurich | that other vegetables, stil] more nutritious and pro- 
the soil of England and Scotland, and to reward | ductive, may not yet be introduced and brought un- 
“% my of _— who moisten it with the ooh der general cultivation? Who ann, i new 
of their brows, Itis surprising to see, to what substances scientific and practical agriculturists 
extent the light, sandy lands of England have al- may yet find, possessing far higher fertilizing vir- 
ready been redeemed from comparative sterility | tues, than any now in use, or what combinations 
under this cultivation ; and are now sowed with and mixtures chemistry may furnish, so cheap 
the finest wheat. The process is still going on, and so abundant, as to puta new aspect of fertili- 
and bids fair to proceed as long as there remain | ty upon lands already most productive 3 Who, in 
— — lands to be reclaimed and eoriched. In- looking at the best acre in all England, would ven- 
eed, who can tell how much the cultivation of | ture to say that it can never, by any possible im- 
the turnip may ultimately add to the wealth, and | provements and discoveries, be made more pro- 
help to sustain the population of Britain, Accor-/ ductive of human sustenance than it now is? 
ding to an estimate which I have lately seen, it is} Who knows, but that a hundred, or a thousand 
now worth many millions sterling, per annum, to) years hence, it, may yield four fold? Who, in 
the single county of Norfolk. Carrots, also, are short, can even conjecture, what amazing unde- 
found to be a very profitable crup in some parts of | yeloped agricultural resources vet lie hidden in 
England, and the farmers are turning their atten-| lands, which have hitherto been regarded, as 
tion to the cultivation of this very nutritious escu-| scarcely worth tilling at all? For myself, 1 do 
lent, with increasing interest and advantage. not deem it at all extravagant to predict, that in 
Among the several kinds of manure which have | the millenium, if not before, the single island of 
long been in high repute, lime and marl are inex- | Great Britain will produce food enough for a pop- 
haustible ; particularly the former, Which the low | ulation of fifty millions; nor, that when swords 
price of coal brings at a cheap rate, On some shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into 
soils, and near the kilns, it is used in great quanti-| pruning hooks, and instead of the thorn shall come 
ties, Ihave seen fields covered with it, yon rc up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall y pes 
ours are with barn manure; and when itisspread up the myrrh-tree, the present territory of the 
the ground appears, at a little distance, asif it) United States will pour the boon of plenty, into 
were covered with snow. the laps of a thousand million of inhabuants !— 
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MAINE FARMER 








paeowssn expend the sums thus paid, in labor and 
Ss 


materials for repairing the highways in h’s limits, 
according to his lest discretion. And when the 


We stated in our last No, that our subscribers, | jighways are blocked up or encumbered with 


so far as heard from, approve our plan of devoting 
a portion of our paper to legal information upon 
those subjects which intermingle most in the com- 
mon and ordinary pursuits. We have received 
further proof of their interest in our course by their 


communications proposing questions and solicit-_ 


ing our answers. Now this is very well, if it does 
not go too far, But we cannot go into particulars | 


suow, the surveyor shall forthwith cause so much 
| thereof to be removed or trodden down as will 
render the roads passable, and in such way and 
‘manner as the town shall direct at their annual 
‘meeting; and in case of any sudden injury to 
bridges or highways he shall, without delay cause 
the same to be repaired. And the surveyor, at 
the expiration of his term, shall render to the As- 
'sessors for time being, a list of such persons as 
shall have been deficient, (if any such there be,) 


to meet the case of every individual who happens | jn working out their highway rate, or otherwise 
to have a quarrel with his neighbor, and would | paying him the sum assessed therefor ; which de- 
learn from us how to get the advantage of him. | ficient suns shall by the Assessors op eagehe a dis- 
We prefer rather to give general principles and | tinct column, in the next assessment or the town 
Lh the lal £ all be k tix, and collected by the Constable or Collector 
. y 4 , . 
rules, by which the rights of all may be known, i) ereof, ag other town taxes are collected, and paid 
and to cultivate good feelings so that those rights juto the town treasury for the use of the town. 
may be respected, and thereby individual and| Swe. 14, Be it further enacted, The the survey- 
‘ors, thus chosen and sworn, shall have full power 


neighborhood quarrels prevented. | : 
and authority to cut down, lop off, dig up and re- 


we when bars neney 00 answer, eny INUITICS | Move all sorts of trees, bushes, stones, fences, rails, 
coming within the scope of our plan thus explain- gates, bars, inclosures, or other matter or thing 
ed, and shall state some questions already propos- | that shall any way straiten, burt, hinder, or in- 
ed to us relating to the duties of Town and other conimode the highway, and also to dig for ‘stone, 


. | je . «© 7 * . : 
officers, and proceed to reply to them according to | &'@vel, clay, marie, sand or earth, in any land not 
Silat died tendons We shall in this | planted or inclosed, and the materials thus dug up 
Cae Hm ERG Juagnem. we sek @ we ' to remove to such place or places in the highways, 
number refer to the laws relating to the powers | for the repair and amendment thereof, as they 
and duties of highway Surveyors, as we have had | shall determine necessary : Provided always, That 
a number ot communications upon this branch of | surveyor of highways shall cause any water- 
the law. course occasioned by the wash of any highway to 
: he so conveyed by the side of such highway as to 
Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, That all high-| ; srsow , I : 
. 13. ! : » | high- | jncommode any person’s house, store, shop or other 
ways, town ways, causeways and bridges, lying and | building, or to obstruct any person or persons in the 
being within the bounds of any town, shall be prosecution of his or her business or ocenpation, 
kept in repair and amended from time to time, that | without the approbation and consent of the Select- 
the same may be safe and convenient for travel-| men of such town or other place signified in wri- 
lers with their horses, teams, carts and carriages, | ting to such surveyor: and any person or persons 
at all seasons of the year, at the proper charge and | who may con-ider him or herself io be aggrieved 
— = the inhabitants of such town, (where | by such water-course, may complain to the Select- 
other sufficient provision is not made therefor,) | . ; Select- 
and there shail is chosen two or more aban poenas = ser iad ~ gow on hgend-y Lavan 
tppsered ; uitable | men on receiving such coy , I proce 
cone ep oy town, at the annual meeting In | to view such water-course so complained of, and 
arch or Apr, who shall be denominated sur- | after attending to the circumstances of the same, 
lice on of nag bs to a a. and sworn in| shall if they think it reasonable, direct such sur- 
ike manner as other officers of the same town, | veyor to alter the said water-course in such way 
. . . - } .™ : ; 
and in case of refusal to serve sliall forfeit and pay /and manner, as they shall think just and proper. 
the sum of ten dollars, to the use of such town: Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, That when the 


Provided, No person shall be held and obliged to} sum appropriated and assessed for the repair of 


serve more than one year in three years. And it| the highways in the limits of any particular sur- 
shall be the duty of the Selectmen of the several | yeyor shali not fully answer, or be insufficient. for 
towns within this State, before the first day of) that purpose, it shall be lawful for the surveyor, 


Treasurer upon demand, the said Treasurer, or 
his successor in that office, shall have power to 
recover the saine, in an action upon the case, with 
twenty per cent in addition thereto, to the use of 
the town, with costs of suit: and if pending the 
action, another town Treasurer shall be appointed, 
he, on noting his appearance on the record, shall 
have power to pursue the same action to final 
judgment and execution. And if any surveyor 
who shall receive his rate-bill of the Selectmen or 
Assessors of any town shall neglect to exhibit the 
same to them on the first Monday of July annuals 
ly, and also at the expiration of the term for which 
he shall be appointed, and at those times respect- 
ively to render an account of all moneys that have 
been expended on the ways he, for each offence, 
shal! forfeit and pay twenty dollars, to be recover- 
ed in an action of debt with costs of suit by the 
said ‘Treasurer, to the use of the town. 
Sec. 18. Be it further enacted, 'Tivat in case the. 
inhabitants of any town shall be fined upon the 
presentinent of the Grand Jury, or upon the infor-. 
mation of the Attorney Geveral, or the person act-. 
ing for the State in his absence, for a deficiency in 
the highways, the surveyor, within whose limits. 
the deficient ways are, shall be liable to refund 
the same, with all costs, to the said inhabitants, 
/upon an action of the case to be brought theretor, 
or the surveyor of highways may be prosecuted 
on presentment or information as aforesaid, and 
fined for any deficiency that may arise in his lim- 
its: Provided, Such deficiency shall arise from the 
negligence of the surveyor in not Culy expending 
the money in his bills, or not giving notice of such 
| deficiency to the Selectmen in case the sum raised 
| for the repair of the highways by the town, shall 
be found insufficient for that purpose. 
® ® ° And when any logs, lumber 
or other obstructions shall, by any person be un-. 
necessarily placed or left on any highway, it shall 
‘be the duty of the surveyor within whose limits 
‘the same may be so placed, or left, or in, his ab- 
sence, of any other surveyor within the town, 
forthwith to remove the same: and the person so 
)removing the same shall not be liable for any loss. 
or damage happening thereto by such removal, 
/unless such loss or damage was occasioned by 
gross negligence or design ; and on conviction of 
“any person of having obstructed any highway iw 
manner aforesaid, before any Court of competent 
| jurisdiction, he shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five dollars to the use of the State, and 
_double the expense of the removal of such ob- 
| struction, to.the use of the person who shall have 
removed the same, or such person may recover 
the double of such expense to hisowy use in an 





May annually, to assign in writing, to the several | 
surveyors, their divisions and limits, for making 
aud repairing the highways, which assigninents | 
the said surveyors are directed to observe; and 
whenever any town shall elect the Selectmen sur- 
veyors of highways, they shall be authorized to 
delegate said power in writing to such person or | 
peasons as they may deem proper. And each | 
town, atsome public meeting of the inhabitants 
thereof, regularly notified and warned, shall vote 
and raise such sum of money, to be expended in 
labor and materials on the highways, as thev shall 
determine necessary for the purpose. And the 
Assessors shall assess the same on the polls and | 
ratable estate, personal and real, of the inhabitants, | 
residents and non-residents of their town, as oth- 
er town cliarges are by law assessed, and deliver 
to each surveyor a list of the persons and the sums 
at which they are severally assessd for his limits ; 
and two-thirds of the sum at least which shall be 
agreed upon and granted by any town for making} 
or repairing the highways, shall be laid out and 
expended for that purpose before the first day of 
July next afier granting the same; and the sur- 
veyor shal! give reasonable notice, (in writing if 
desired ,) to each person in his list of the sum he 
is assessed to the highways, and also to the inhab- 
itants within his district assessed as aforesaid, for- 
ty-eight hours notice (extraordinary casualty ex- 
cepted,) of the times and places, he shall appoint 
for providing materials and laboring, to the end 
each person may have opportunity to work on the 
highway in person or by his substitute, or with his 
oxen, horses, cart and plough, at the rates and pri- 
ces the town shall affix to such labor, to the full 
amount of the sum at which he is assessed, or 
he may pay the surveyor in money the sum 
he is assessed, in which case the surveyor shal! 








with tle consent of the Selectmen, or the major | action on the case: Provided nevertheless, That 


part of them, where such deficiency happens, to | nothing in this Act shail be so construed as to give 


employ such of the inhabitants of the town, upon | power to any surveyor or other person to remove 
the repair of the ways in his limits, as shall make | or pull down any fence which may be lawfuily set 
up that deficiency: and the persons thus employ-.| up or erected upon or across any way for the pur- 
ed shall be equitably paid out of the town treasu- | pose of preventung the spreading of infectious dis-. 
ry therefor, or the town may authorize the sur-. orders. 


veyor to agree with the persons employed, that for An additional Act respecting Highways 
+ 6 ° 


such labor they shall be allowed on the next bigh- 2 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


way tax, or otherwise-compensated, as the town t L , nd 
may have prescribed. sentatives, in Legisiature asssembled, That when- 


Sec. 16. Be it further enacted, That every town | ever any logs, lumber, or other obstructions shall 
may at their anuual meeting, or any meeting warn- | be left on any highway, the owner or owners of 
ed for that purpose, authorize their surveyors, or | which inay be unknown, it shall be the duty of 
any other person or persons to enter into any.con- | the Surveyor of Highways within whose district 
tract or contracts for making or repairing the high- | the same may be so left, and in case of his neg- 
ways within the same or avy part thereof; and | lect, of any other Surveyor of Highways within 
may also empower their surveyors of highways to | Said town forthwith to remove the same ; and the 
collect taxes for making and repairing the ways | Surveyor so removing the same, shall not be lia- 
which shall not be paid in labor or otherwise with- | ble for any loss or damage happening thereto by 
in the time limited by law, or such periods as may | Such removal: And the Surveyor so removing the 
be agreed upon by such town, and for that pur- | Same sha!l have power to sell at Public Vendue, 
pose the Assessors shall deliver to them warrants of ; $0 much of the logs, lumber, or other obstructions 
distress which shall be in the form prescribed by | 80 removed, as shall be sufficient to pay him for 





law for collecting other town taxes, mutatis mutan- 
dis; or they may deliver to the Collector or Col- 
lectors of taxes a warrant for collecting the defi- 
ciency in any highway tax which the Collector is 
hereby empowered and required to levy in the 
same way and manner as other taxes are by law 
to be collected, and pay the same over to the sur- 
veyor or surveyors, who shall be held to. account 
with the Selectmen for the expenditure. thereof. 
And if any money shall remain unexpended in 
the hancs of the surveyor or surveyors after the 
expiration of their office, they shall pay the same 
to the town Treasurer. And if any surveyor 
shall neglect to pay over such sums to the said 


the trouble and expense of removing the same, 
with charges of sale; first giving notice of the 
time, place and cause of such sale, by posting up 
notifications in two public places in said town sev- 
en days at least prior to the sale. 


A careful attention to the provisions of the laws 
above quoted will, in most cases, guide aright Sur- 
veyors in the discharge of their duties. But asa 
worthy Correspondent has made some inquiries 
growing out of the construction of the law, we 
give the opinion of the Court in the case of Has- 





kell va. The Inhabitants of Knox, where one pro-. 
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vision isexpounded, and shall in our next state | subject of highways, the provisions of the eighth | 
and reply to a part of his inquiries. section have not been re-enacted. Their omission 


- ly renders the case of Wood v. Waterville in- 

aBit- | "Ot only face. rr 

Hasxsi1, plaintiff in ay ve. Tae Inn lapplicable as an authority in support of this ae- 
ANTS OF Kwnox. 


ition ; but is expressive of a determination, on the 

The surveyor of highways cannot, under Stat. | part of the legislature, to withhold from survey~) 

1821, ch. 118, employ persons to labor at the ex- | rs the power recognized by that case, a8 deriv. 
’ “ ’ 


tom of the abscess, it receives the pus, or other 
matter that is secreted there. A fluid, resemblin 
pus, can always be squeezed from the tumor, an 
increasing in quantity as the animal approaches 
his change of from. In its early stage of exist- 


ence, the larve is white, like that of most other 
flies; but as it approaches maturity, it becomes 


pense of the town, without the consent of a ma- 
jority of the selectinen, 

This was an action of assumpsit, for labor done 
under the direction of a surveyor of highways, in 
rebuilding a bridge which had been suddenly des- 
troyed by fire. And it appeared that the survey- 
or having no unexpended monies in bis hands, ob- 
tained the consent of ove of the selectmen, who 
was brother to the plaintiff, to employ him to re- 
build the bridge ; which was done accordingly. 


ed from the eighth section of the statute of Mus-| darker, and at length almost black. These little 
| sachusetts. | tuinors for the residence of the larvae, aud are re- 
The judgment of the Court below is affirmed ; ' cognized by the name of warbles. 

with costs for the defendants in error. The abscess baving been once formed, appears 
— - : to be of little or no inconvenience to the beasis on 
AGKILUCULTUKAL. | whose back itis found. It certainly does not in- 
== terfere with his condition, and the butcher regards 
Mr. Fesssnpen :—I send you by the bearer the existence of these warbles even as a proof of 
the shell of a Chrysalys, and the fly that hatched | a disposition to thrive. Tht injury to the skin, 
| therefrom, that came out of my cow’s back. 1 | however, is another affair, and the tanner would 
put it into a decanter with some dry sand in April, | probably tell a different story, 





} 

















Whitman C. J. before whom the cause was tri-| and it came out on, the 20th of May. Perhaps| The larvee, undisturbed, continues in his cyst 
ed in the Court below, ruled that this evidence | you can hand it to some naturalist, who would | until the month of June or July, in the following 
was not sufficient to charge the defendants; to | like to examine it. I think T saw several of these | year, and then forces itself through the aperture 
which the plaintiff excepted. | flies in the street a few days since: they flew about\ already described, and the accomplishment of 

Ashmun, in support of the exceptions, relied on | two feet from the ground. Had I been at leisure, which occupies two days. Itis soft when it first 
the peremptory language of Stat. 1821, ch, 118,|1 should have driven some cattle within their escapes, but it soon hardens ; and if it is fortunate 


sec. 13, tiat in case of any sudden injury to bridges | reach, for the sake of seeing their activity. 
or highways, the surveyor shall cause then to be} 1 saw one chasing my cows about a year since, | 
repaired; and. he cited Wood vy. Waterville 5|—they seemed to be in an agony of fear from the | 


Mass. 204. | insect. C. KE. N. 
Wilson, for the defendants, contended that this} South Berwick. 
section was to be expounded in connection with — 


the fifteenth, which requires the surveyor to act; We are much obliged to our correspondent, for | 
under the cirection of the selectmen. the above communication and specimen, and shall 

Weston J. delivered the opinion of the Court | a!ways be happy to receive like favors from our 
as follows. subscribers, 

The right of the plaintiff to recover in this ac-| The fly is the @strus Bovis, and is satisfactorily 
tino, will depend upon the question, whether the | described as follows, ia the pew treatise on Cat-_ 
services performed by him, for which he claims) tle, by W.. Youatt, page 574, under the caption of | 
compensation, were directed by persons compe- WARBLES. 
tent to procure them Jo be Cone, at the expense of | “Towards the latter part of summer, and the | 
the town. By the thirteenth section of the act for | beginning of autumn, aud especially in fine and | 
the making and repairing of highways, it is provi- | warm weather, cattle are frequently annoyed by a) 
ded that “ in cases of any sudden injury to bridges | fly of the Diptera order, and the CEstrus genus | 
or highways he (the surveyor) shall, without de- | that seeins to sting them with great severity. The | 
Jay, Cause the saine to be repaired.” The ordina- | animal attacked, runs bellowing from his compan- | 
ry means provided, to enable the surveyor to per- | ions, with his head and neck stretched out, and his 
form this and other duties apperiaining to. his of- | tail extending straight from his body, and he | 
fice, are the sums assigned to him to be expended | seeks for refuge, if possible, in some pool or stream | 
in virtue of the same thirteenth section, And | of water. (‘Tie fly seems to fear, or to have an a- 
when this provision shall not fully answer, it is, by | vertion to the watar, and the cattle are there ex- 
the fifteenth section, made “ lawful tor the survey- /empt from its attack.) | 
or, With the consent of the selectmen, or the ma- | The whole herd, having previously been expos- | 
jor part of them, where such deficiency bappens,|ed to the same annoyance, are frightened, and 
to employ such of the inhabitants of the town, up- | scamper about in every direction, or, one and all, 
on the repair of the ways in his limits, as shall rush into the stream. 
make up that deficiency ; aud the persons thusem-| ‘The formidable enemy that causes this alarm, 
ployed shall be equitably paid out of the town | and seems to inflict so much torture, is the Qtrus 
treasury therefor.” We find no authority in the | Bovis, the Breeze or Gad-fly, which at this tine is | 
law empowering the surveyor, without the con- | seeking a habitation for its future young, and se- | 
sent of a major part of the selectmen, to employ | lectsthe hides of cattle for this purpose. It is | 
any of the inhabitants of the town to labor at their | said to choose the younger beasts, and those that 
expense. are in high condition. 

As the selectmen are a board, havingthe man-| Naturalists and agriculturists are indebted to Mr 
agement of the prudential concerns of the town; Bracy Clark, for a very accurate accoung of this 
as access may at all times be had to them ; and as fly. 
the respective towns are bound, at their peril, to| The estrus bovis, is the largest and most beauti- | 
keep the highways in a state of constant repair ; ful of this genus, Its head is white and covered | 
the provision made in the fifteenth section, was | with soft down—its thorax yellow anteriorly, with 
deemed fully adequate to the exigency therein | four black longitudival lines—the centre of the 
contemplated. It was not considered expedient thorax is black, and the posterior part of an asher | 
to give this discretion to the surveyor alove; but) coler, with a white black band in the centre, and | 
he is required to act, under the advice and direc- | covered posteriorly with yellow hair, 1t does not 
tion of the selectmen. That this isthe true con- | leave its chrysalis siate until late in the summer, 
struction of the power and duty of surveyors, isan is then eagerly employed in providing a habita- 
corroborated by the provisions of the eighteenth tion for its future progeny. It selects the back of 
section, by which surveyors are made liable to a the ox, at no great distauce from the spine on eith- 
presentment or information for any deficiency a-j|er side, and alighting there, it speedily pierces 
rising within their limits, or to refund any fine or the integument, deposits an egg iv the cellular 
costs, Which may be imposed upon their respec- | substance beneath it, and prebably a small quapti- 
tive towns, on'y in case they sball not have duly | ty of some acid, which speedily produces a little 
expended the money in their bills, or having done, | tumor on the part, aud accounts for the apparent 
shall not have given notice of such deficiency to | suffering of the animal.* | 
the selectinen, in case the sum raised for the re-| ‘The egg seems to be hatched before the wound | 
pair of the highways shall be found insufficient | is closed, and the larveeor maggot occupies a small 
for that purpose. If the surv:yor may proceed cyst or cell beneath it. The tail of the larvae pro- 
upon his own authority, without cousulting the jects into this opening, and the insect is thus sup- 
selectmen, as is assumed by the counsel for the | plied with air, the principal air-vessels being plac- 
plaintiff, the provisions of the fifteenth section ed posteriorly ; while with the mouth, at the bot- 
will be defeated, as ofien as any sudden. injury | 
may arise to bridges or bighways. ‘| * The weapon by means of which the perfora- 

The case of Mood v. Waterville, cited by the | tion is effected, isa very singular one. It seems | 
counsel for the plaintiff, was decided upon the to be formed of three different pieces, enclosed | 
eighth section of the statute of Massachusetts of the one within another, like the divisions of a tele- 
1786, ch. 81. That statute has been repealed with-| scope, and from the farthest and smallest, the 
w this State ; and in the revised laws upon the. true auger, or perforator, proceeds.. 

















enough to escape the birds which are on the look- 
out for it, or if it does not fall imto the water, 
which the cattle seem now instinctively to seek, 
as it were to distroy as many of their enemies as 
possible, it conceals itself in the nearest hiding 
place it can find, where it remains motionless up- 
til it changes to a chrysalis, which is speedily ef- 


fected ; it continues tn ite new form about six 


weeks, and then bursts from its shell a perfect 
fly. 

Some farmers are very careless about the exist- 
ence of these warbles; others very properly en- 
deavor to destroy the grub that inhabits them.— 
This is effecced in various ways—a little corrosive 
liquor is poured into the hole, or a red-hot needle 
introduced, or the larvee is crushed or forced out 
by pressure with the finger and thumb. Although 
the existence of the warble isa kind of proof of 
the health and condition of the avuimal, yet there 
is no reason why the best beasts should be tor- 
mented by the gad-fly, or the strongest and best 
hides be perforated, and, in a manner, spoiled in 
their best parts. Although when the larvee escap- 
es or is expelled, the tumor subsides, the holes 
made are searcely filled up during the season ; and 
even a twelve month afterwards, a weekuess of 
the hide, and a disposition to crack, will show 
where the bot has been.—WV. E. Farmer. 





The Mechanic’s Pleasures. 

There is a shop near my lodgings—and I never 
yet saw a shop in which there was not sometbing 
to be learned, Without going so far as to state, 
what I believe firmly, that te the industrious man, 
labor is pleasure, | beg leave to introduce Arthur 
Kip. This young man isa plain cooper, and 
lives in the extremity of the street which I pass 
daily. Ile isin hisshop as early as his earliest 
neighbor, yet I sometimes see him busy a good 
half hour before he is in his shop. What is Ar- 


}thurabout in the gray of the morning? I will 


tell you. He has been setting out rows of elms 
around the whole border of his litlle lot. For 
you must know that he is content to live in a very 
uncomfortable house, in order to forward his busi- 
ness, and prepare his grounds, so as to ‘make a 
fair start, as he calls it. He has told me that he 
was induced to do this by a maxim of an ancient 
king, ‘ Prepare thy work without, and make it fit 
for thyself in the field, and afterwards build thy 
house.” It does one good to see Arthur among 
his trees; he sings cheerfully over his spade and 
hatchet, long before the sun isup. ‘ These sap- 
lings,’ says he, ‘ will be nov!e branching trees, over 
the heads of my children; and if litle Tom 
should be a rich man thirty years hence, he will 
have a grove which all the money in England 
could not cause to spring up.’ 


Arthur bas a garden also. His rule is, ‘ first for” 


use; avd next for show.” Sobhe has most of his 
gound in substantial vegetables for the table; but 
avery goodly portion, { assure you, in choice 
flowers. Why should he not? God has given 
the poor tnan these gems of the earth witha 
hounteous profusion ; aud Ellen Kip and little 
Tom will love Arthur and one another all the 
better for dwelling among the lustre and fragrance 
of tulips and violets, 

In these bright spring evenings, I take a walk 
about the time that this little house hold comes to-. 
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gether after work. No tavern has yet become | curities of that country, while all the other French | hardly necessary or desirable. The amount of the 
Ellen’s rival: her husband spends not euly his) Stocks which are usually most dealt in have more | testimony is, that the auctioneers were in the habit 
nights but hisevenings at home. Or, if he goes | or less suffered. of representing gilt and plated goods to be gold 
abroad, it is inthe old fashioned way: Imeanhe| The rates of exchange to-day present no altera- | and silver—using, it is true, words and phrases of 
takes his wife and little boy along. At this hour | tion, . ambiguous import, but such as any unsuspecting 
Tam always sure of witnessing anether of the; Liverpool Cotton Market, Wednesday 24.—The | person would receive as positive assurances. For 
mechanic’s pleasures. Arthur and Ellen are na- sales on Thursday last were 1500 bags ; Friday, | instance, they would put up a box containing a 
tives of astate where young folks are tauglit to 3000; Saturday, 5000; Monday, 4000; Tuesday, | great number of articles, some few of which were 
sing 5 they have already begun to bring up little 3500; and to day, 2400. The demand on Thurs- gold, and then make a solemn and positive aver- 
Tom in the same way. They carry a tune in| day and Friday last was moderate, but on Saturday ; ment that the box contained gold. It was also pro- 
several parts; for Arthur is no mean performer | and Monday, a change for the better took place; | ved, that they hired bidders present at their sales, 
on the the violin, and Ellen sings a soprano part | the increased demand caused an advance of 1-3d. | whose office it was to ran up the prices. The 
to her husband’s bass. The neighbors are begin- ‘to 1-4d. per lb. and although there has been a fair | would, moreover, sell brass rings in bunches of two 
ning to find their way out, since the spring weath- | demand yesterday and to-day, the advance has par- | or three dozen, with other articles of more value. 
er has unclosed doors and windows, and there are tially disappeared, and the market closes heavily. | putting up the lot at so much a piece, and leading 





some signs of a litthe musical association. 

Some of the best musical talent in America, is 
among our mechanics; and it is sad that they 
are so slow to discover the exquisite satisfaction 


The week’s import, 20,844 bags. 

Spain.—Behobia, May 17,4 P.M. Irun has at 
| length fallen. At ten o’clock this morning the fort 
surrendered to the Queen’s troops, and immediate- 


| the bidders to suppose that each bunch of rings was 
to be taken as one piece, but counting the rings 
separately in the bills. On the whole, the evidence 
of fraudulent intent and practice was clear enough, 


which they might derive from innocent recreation, ly the town, or rather the part of it which was not | although there was considerable cleverness display- 


It soothes the troubled mind, it breaks the thread 
of vexing thoughts ; it prepares the affections for 
every good impression; it affords a healthful ex- 
citement ; it knits families together by the gentlest 
bands, and it makes a paradise of home. 

What mechanic is there who may not command 
these pleasures ? What pleasures of the bar-room, 
the circus, the gambling table, the theatre, are e- 
qual to these in purity and genuine content? 
am sure 1 shall have the right answer—if not 
from mechanics, at least from their wives. But 
for fear of being prolix, I reserve some other 
pleasure for a future paper.—.Vewark Adv. 


Summary. 














Grass. 
The mowing fields in general are very thin, and 


the prospect of the hay crop is not more than | him for a great fiddler! Moreover the trumpets of 
his ears are marvellously adapted for the reception | 
His cerebullum is unusually large—in | 


middling. 
App.es.—There is a great show of apples, and 


if nothing befalls them there will be an abundant 
crop. . 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Heap Quarters, Augusta, June 27, 1837. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 57, 
Fetitow So.piers, 


Tue soil of our State has been invaded! One 
of our citizens, while in the perfurmance of duty 
required by law, was arrested within the territory 





of Maine, and carried to an adjacent foreign pro- | 


vince where he now remains incarcerated within 
the walls of a prison, This is but a repetition of 
former acts of injustice, committed against our 
bordor inhabitants, by officers acting under the 
authority of tue British proyince of New Bruns- 
wick. 

The integrity of the State must be preserved.— 
Maine looks to the General Government for re- 
dress. 

Our citizens must be secure within our limits, 
and it may be found necessary to bring forth 
military powerto give that protectior to which 
they are entitled. ' 

The Commander in Cheif therefore calls upon 
the militia to hold themselves in readiness to obey 
such orders, as the security of our citizens and 
the honor of the State may require. 

By the Commander in Chief. 
A. B. THOMPSON, Adj. Gen. 





Laver From Eneianp.—The ship Victoria, Capt. 
Chandler, has arrived at New York from Liverpool, 
bringing London papers to the evening of the 24th 
ult. and Liverpool to the 25th. We extract from 
the N. Y. Express the following items of news. 
The commercial intelligence does not seem to be 
of much importance : 

London—Money Market, May 24.—To-morrow 


being sitting day in the Consul Market, the chief 


attention of the brokers and jobbers is directed to 
the adjustment of their accounts, and scarcely any 
thing else has been done. The quotation for mon- 
ey at the termination of business, was 91 3-8 and 
81 1-1 to 5-8 for the July account, being 1-8 per 
cent lower than yesterday. Exchequer bills remain 
32s. to 34s. premium; and India Bonds at 35s. to 
27s. premium. 

The total want of news from Spain has occasion- 
ed the greatest uneasiness in the Foreign Market, 


| Tue Inunpation aT BaLTmMore. 
| be the general opinion at Baltimore, or at least a- | 
| mong the Baltimore editors, that the heavy calami- 
\ty which has befallen that city, was occasioned by 


already in possession, was taken by assault. 
Fontarabia was entered by the Queen’s troops 
on the 18th ult. and garrisoned accordingly. 
Portugal.—The Portuguese ministry have re- 
| signed. The cause of their determining to take 
this step was the decision of the Cortes, after a de- 
bate of nearly three days, not to allow the Minis- 
ters Under Secretaries of State. 
/ OrGanizaTion or Paganitni.—At a late meet- 
ing of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
the auditory was entertained by a memoir on the 
‘above subject by Dr. Bennati: who thought that 
the modern Orpheus owes his excellency, not so 
| much to practice, as to an original peculiarity in 
the organization of his outer man. He tells us that 
‘all the machinery of his arms is so beautifully pli- 
‘ant and moveable, that Nature evidently intended 





of sound. 
short says Dr. Bennati, Paganini is*an inimitable 


violinist, by the necessity of his corporeal structure. 


It seems to 


a water-spout. It is difficult to define the bounda- 
ry which distinguishes between rain and pour, but 
/ whatever name may be given to the phenomenon, 
itis evident, from the effects, that it must have been 
of an extraordinary character. 
gives the following particulars in regard to the 


weather during the evening and night of the flood: | 


« About six o’clock, our city was suddenly envel- 
oped ina dark and heavy cloud, which portended 


an angry storm, and rendered ‘darkness visible’ | 


long before the sun set. Rain soon commenced 
falling, and continued in plentiful showers till a- 
‘bout 7 o’clock, when the storm abated, and every 
thing indicated a calm and pleasant night. About 
9 o’clock, another cloud made its appearance in the 
Northwest, accompanied by vivid flashes of light- 
ning, and peal after peal of thunder, that almost 
shook the earth to its centre. At a little past 9 o’- 
clock, a terrific blaze of lightning lighted up the 
adjacent country, and in a few seconds was follow- 
ed by a crash of thunder which shook the firmest 
fabrics of the city. Such a peal, such a crash, we 
‘do not believe ever burst upon the ears of an as- 
tonished people. ‘Though from the time that elaps- 
ed between the flash of lightning and the bursting 
‘of the thunderbolt, we were led to suppose that it 
was distant, the concussian of the element was 
dreadfully terrific, and was of itself quite sufficient 
to remind one of the utter feebleness and frailty of 
man. With this shock of thunder, the rain, which 
had previously fallen in copious showers, burst from 
the heavens in torrents, and continued to fall as if 
| in one interminable cascade, till past one o’clock 
‘in the morning.” There was a heavy rain in New 
York on the same night, commencing early in the 
-evening.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


| Tue Avetion Fravi Case. The trial of Sill 
‘and Aaron, auctioneers, for a fraudulent sale of 
| goods to a Mr. Adolphus, from the West-Indies, 
which has occupied the New-York Court of Ses- 
sions for three days, resulted yesterday in a verdict 
of guilty. We did intend to publish a full report 
| of the testimony, but the facts disclosed at the trial 
vary so little from the statement which we publish- 


The Baltimore Sun | 


‘ed in attempting to keep on the windy side of the 
law. The counsel for the defendants took a bill of 
| exceptions, and will move for a new trial.—Adv., 


InteGaL Importation or Atiens. The N, Y, 
corporation have taken up this subject in earnest, 
and are adopting the most rigorous measures for 
| putting an end to the alleged abuses. Within the 
‘last few days Capt. Swinford, of the bark Ocean, 
‘has been arrested at the suit of the corporation, on 
a writ of $100,000, for not having bonded his pas- 
sengers. ‘The penalty is $500 for every passenger 
so neglected to be bonded, and hence the large a- 
mount for which the corporation have sued him. 
The corporation attorney, however, consented to 
take bail for him in the sum of $10,000, which was 
procured, and he was liberated. Capt. Kay, of the 
ship St. George, was also arrested on a writ for a 
similar amount, and not being able to procure bail 
in $10,000, he remains in prison. 


Greece. The President of the United States 
has issued his proclamation announcing that satis- 
factory evidence has been received from the King 
of Greece, that the discriminating duties of tonnage 
raised by that government on vessels of the United 

States have been abolished, and that in consequence 
the tonnage duty on Greek vessels will henceforth 
cease to be levied in the ports of the United States. 
The amount of the trade of this country with Greece 
is smal]. The amount of imports from Greece in 
the year ending in September last, was $32,981. 
The amount of exports to that country is not sepa- 
rately reported. ‘The tonnage of Greek vessels 
_which entered our ports in that year, was 658 tons ; 
of American vessels cleared for Greece, 176 tons. 


Murper or Missionartes.—The New York 
Express says, We learn by the Edwin at this port, 
that the English mission schooner Active, was 
wrecked at the Fejee islands last July, and that a 
part of the persons on board were massacred by 
the natives. The remainder escaped in their boats 
to the American ship Eliza, of Salem, and were to 
| take passage for the Island of Rotumah. We have 
not learned the names of any of the persons mur- 


dered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PrestpeNt.—John M. 
| Read, of Philadelphia, to be Attorney of the United 
States, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Jose Maria Castanos, to be Consul of the United 
States for the port of San Blas, Mexico. ; 

William P. Gilliam, to be Consul of the United 
States, for the port of Monterey, North California, 
Mexico. 











MARRIED, 

In Winthrop, 27th inst. by Rev. Daniel D. Tap- 
pan, Mr. Liuoyp Tuomas and Miss Exizaperu, 
daughter of Dr. Perea Benson, 

In Pittston, 27th inst. by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Rev. 
Cyrus Scammon to Miss Mary Y. Kendall. 

In Augusta, Mr. Moses Wells to Miss Maria Lou- 
isa Crowell. 

In Searsmont, Rev. Albert Church, of the Maine 
Annual ‘Conference, to Miss Philena, daughter of 
John Pattee, Esq. of 8. 

In Windsor, Mr. Wm. Williams to Miss Mary 
Hilton. Mr. Waterman Reed to Miss Emily Thurs- 
tin. Mr. Harrison Doe to Miss Lydia Ann Harri- 
man, daughter of Rev. Jesse [farriman, all of Wind- 
sor. Capt. Hartwell Gardiner, of Vassalborough, to 
Miss Elvira Turner,.daughter of Rey. Richard Tur- 
ner of W. 

In Augusta, Mr. Ephraim Ballard to Mrs. Phebe 





and a further depression has taken place in the se-| ed at the time of the occurrence, that we think it/ Brown. : 
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_ DIED, 
In. Turner village, Charles, only son of Capt. 
Thomas Waterman, aged 10 years. 


STEAM BOAT NOTICE. 
| HE STEAMER MACDONOUGH will make W.J.Fulson & J.Hayden + bgt Page 


an Excursion to the Mouth of the River on the | Abagail Fitch Abram 


In Brunswick, Capt. Edmund Freeman, aged 73. | 4th and 5th of July, returning each -> Her regu- | 
| lar trip to Portland next Tuesday, will not be made. | 


In Bath, Miss Elizabeth Brown, 37. 

Lost overboard from brig Forest, on her passage 
from Belfast, for Havana, Capt. Seth Blanchard, of 
North Yarmouth, aged 26. 








BRIGHTON MAKKE'l’.—Monpvay, June 1Y, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
At market, 130 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
and 156 Sheep. 


and we advance our quotation—extra $9 ; first qual- 
ity at8 50 a875; second quality 775 a $8 25; and 
third quality 6a750. A few were sold without 
weighing, probably higher than our quotations. 


45, and $65. 
Sheep—Lots taken at $2 25, 2 75 and 2 88. 








EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 
HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Coyie, Mas- 


ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor for Portland, every Monday and 
Thursday, at 5 o'clock A. M. and touching at Hamp- 
den, Frankfort, Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head ; 
leaving Portland for Boston every Thursday at 7 
o'clock, P. M., and will leave Boston for Portland 
every Friday at 5 o’clock, P. M. and Portland for 
Bangor and intermediate places every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 6 o’clock A. M. 

The Steamer MACDONOUGH, Annrew Browy, 
Master, will leave Hallowell for Portland, touching 
at Gardiner and Bath every Tuesday and Friday, at 


9 o’clock A. M.and Portland for Boston every Tues- 


day at 7 o'clock P. M., and will leave Boston for 
Portland every Wednesday at 5 o'clock P. M., and 
Port) nd for Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell every 
Thursday, and Saturday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

[-> By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Wednesday and 


Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Monday and 
Thursday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
Friday. 


From Portland to Hallowell every Thursday and 
Saturday. 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 


FARE. 
From Boston to Portland $3 00 
“ “6 to Bath 3 50 
“ a: to Hallowell 4 00 


* Portlandto Bangor 4 00 a en 


“ 6 to Bath 50 
6 6 to Hallowell 2 00 

The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless. the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in ail the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. ° 
LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 
I. W. GOODRICH, Boston, 
J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 
A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 
W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 
JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 
SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 

April 28, 1837. 


VALPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 

Hallowell; March 31, 1837. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
AN examination of, Phrenolegy in two lectures 
' with seven plates by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 
just received and for sale by 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 23, 1837, 15 





a 











A. 
| June 30,1837. 


H. HOWARD, Aceyr. | 
16. | 





the last Monday of June, A. D. 1337. 


AMUEL WELLS one of the Executors of the Henry R. Glover 


Rev. Alvan French 


| , Charlotte Getchell 
'KENNEBEC, ss.—4t a Court of Probate holden at | Henry Goldfus 
| duguste within oud for the Com of Kennebec, on | Nathan’! Gilman 


Hannah Partridge 


ray 
Samuel Page 

John Putnam 

Noah Pinkham 
Stephen T. Porter 
James Rielly 

Capt. Abram Rich 
Col. Amos Robinson 
Isaac Russell 2 
Relief R. Roberts 


Charles Freeman 
Abel French 2 
Michael Gelliphan 
Benjamin Grover 


Chas. C. Geoge 


last will and testament of EpwarbD Emerson, | Sall Gilman Rodney Russell 
Prices. Beef Cattlk—An advance was realized, | late of Hallowell, in said county, deceased, having | A. F. Goodwin Samuel Scammon 


| resented his first account of administration of the | John Gilman 
| 


‘state of said deceased for allowance : 


| Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to | Joseph Hussey 

‘all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or-| Hartson Hall 

Cows and Calves—We notice sales at $28, 32, 40, der to be published three weeks successively in the | Neal D. Hussey 
Maine Farmer, printed at Hallowell, that they may | Samuel’ Hutchinson 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Augusta, Capt. Jesse Higgins 
in said county, on the last Monday of July next at; Eben Horn 2 

ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if} Margaret Heskath Mary Sawyer 
any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. W. FULLER, Judge. 





R. 8. C. HEWETT of Boston, bone setter—his 
Strengthening Plaster or Salve, for sale by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, June 30, 18: 


37. 16 





No.3, Kennebec Row. 


WooL. 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, by 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 


Hallowell, June 22, 1837. 


f20c16. 





A. Alden 2 
John Atkins 
| Thomas Abbot 
Capt. or Mrs. Ann Alien 
Isaac Brett 
Daniel Barter 
Thomas Brown 
Jonathan Brown 
Amos Bancroft 
Brown and Burnham 
Rey. Dr. Bangs 
| Wm. L. Brown 
| Edward Baker 
E. K. Baker 
Sarah Butterfield 
Charles Booker 
True C. Bachelder. 
Catherine Blake 
Rev. Rufus C. Bailey 
‘ Peter Burgess 
‘© Charles Baker 
Capt. Francis Bachelder 
Nathan Bachelder 
John Blanchard 
Capt. Samuel Blanchard 
Rev. Charles Baker 
ElizabethC.Cushman care 
of Jacob Cushman 
John Chamberlain 
Benjamin Currier 
Jabez Churchill et al 2 
Capt. Thos. M. Clark 
Rev. Albert Church 
Ambrose Carlton 
John P. Child 
A. G. Coombs 
John Couch 
George Couch 
Royal Clark 
Owen Clark 
Isaac Clark 
Wm. Cogswell 
George Carr 
Franklin Dodge 
John H. Davis 
Thomas J. Davis 2. 
Elizabeth Dunn 
Job Douglass 
Daniel Dummer 
Rufus Davis 
Joshua Downes 
Sarah Donehugh 
Louisa Evins 
Calvin Edson 
Orrin Emerson 
Rev. Wm. Farrington. 
Robert Francis 2 | 
Edward Freeman 
Simon. French, 











| John Foord, Jr. 


LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office, Hallowell, Me. July 1, | 
1337. Persons wishing for letters from this list 
will please ask for ADVERTISED letters. 


Moulton & Johnson 
John Johnson, Jr. 
John Jones 

Abigail Johnson 
Horace B. Judkins 
Charles Kimball 
Susan Kinney 
Calvin W. Kennedey 2 
Emarylla Kendall 
F. C. Krantz 

Asa Littlefield 


Augustine Lord 





Henry Lancey 

Sarah Lebarron 

John Lakeman 

Silas Leonard 2 
Benjamin Lawrence 
Daniel Lancaster 
Daniel Loring 
Hannah M. Laughton 
Lunt, Caldwell & Co. 
Constantine Lewis 
John Lines 

R. B. Lewis 

Capt. Daniel Lane 
Jona. Lawton 





Elijah Matthews 

John Morgan 

Levi Morgan 

Alfred Morse 

Rev. P. P. Morrill 

J. K. Morse 2 

Wm. Morse 

Benja. Marshall 

Thomas Moulton 

Isaiah McClinch 

Jacob Mudget 

Nancy Marshall 2 

Wim. Morse & Co. | 

Desiah Mace 

John H. Meader 

Henry McKay 

John M. Nash 

Josiah Norris 

Thos. J. Norris 2 

George Noble 

Benja. Newcomb 3 

Wm. Norcross 

John B. Nickerson 

A. L. Norcross & Ira Put-. 
nam 

‘Oliver D. Norcross 

Levi H. Nichols 

Francis Norris 

Rev. Wm. H. Norris 

George W. Osborne 

Greevleaf Page 

Andrew M. Quimby 

Patience Porter2 — 





fra Putnam 





Robert Sawyer 
Margaret Souther 
Wm. F. Sager 2 
Phineas Sweetser 2 
Isaac Sawyer 
Enoch P. Sawyer 
Susan Sargent 2 
John Smith 3 


Matthias Gocke 


Louisa F. Stevens 
Capt. om kor Springer 
Maria Sylvester 
Francis A. Smiley 
Edward Sanborn 
Daniel Sampson 
Elizabeth A. Stickney 
C. F. Savage. 

Diana Sawyer 


Thos. B. Hayden 
Mary Ann Horn 
Levi Holway 
Simeon Hearsey 
Moses P. Hages 
Martha E. Harriman 
Daniel Hodges 
Eliza Heath 

John A. Haines ’ 
John Haines Robert Sager 

Wm. A. Howard Abner True 
Hastings, Robinson & Co.|Mary Trask 

John Hasket Bradford Thompson 2 
Otis Havyford Rev. Samuel Trask 
Reuel Hawes Isaiah Wilber 

J. E. Horn Mrs. Wm. Weeks 
Ralph T. Haskins Daniel H. Weeks 
James Holland Emeline White 
Zelophe N. Hinkley Rev. Ezra Withey 
Joseph A. Haines 2 Chas. 8. Weever 
Sally Hoit Sylvester J. Whipple 
Catherine Hammel Sam’'l B. Weston 
Archable Horn Sarah J. Wood. 

J. A. Haines Francis Woods 
Reuben Harvey John Whitehouse 
John Holmes, Jr. Cyrus K. Wood 
Timothy Haseltine Jas. F. White 

Paine W. Jones Chas. K. White 
Emelia Jedkins Henry Wingate 
Stephen Joy Margaret Wingate 
Horace Judkins Hannah Woods 

Mary F. Jackson Rev. John Young 
Alden Jackson 














A. NOURSE, P. M. 


HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 

The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. ‘The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as mach grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places. ‘Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon, in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to, 
addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 
diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 

Hallowell, July 4, 1837, [2lew3teowtf. 

AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 
Wy ovLn respectfully inform his friends and the 


public that he continues to carry on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi- 
enced workmen, he feels confident that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
him with their patronrge. 

{> Particular attention will be given to Curtine, 
and all garments warranted to fit. 

Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 14 
pg iasest SEED for sale by 

R: G. LINCOLN. 








Hallowell, March, 1837; 


LADIES’ ‘WREATH, 
- SELECTION from the Female Poetic Writers 
*. of England and America, by Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 
for saleby GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837. 12 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MRS. JAMES MADISON, 


The parents of Mrs. Madison, whose maiden 
name was Dolly Payne, were natives of Virginia. 
She was however born in North Carolina, while 
her mother was on a visit to some of her friends in 
that State. Not Jong after their marriage, her 
parents joined the society of Friends or Quakers, 
manumitted their slaves, and removed to Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Their daughter was educated in Philadel- 
phia in all the strictness of the sect to which the 
family belonged. She was, therefore, but little in- 
debted to acquired graces and accomplishments for 
the admiration and regard which followed her 
wherever she was known, ‘T’o much personal beau- 











ty, she added a warm heart and a kind and benev- | 


olent disposition; charms and attractions which 
won for her not only admirers but friends. 

At an early age she was married to Mr. Todd, a 
young lawyer of Philadelphia, and also a member 
of the society of Friends. This connexion was of 
short duration. She was soon left a widow with an 
infant son. Her father being also dead, she went 
to live with her surviving parent, who had fixed her 
residence in the same city. Here her beauty and 
engaging manners secured her many admirers and 
brought her several advantageous offers of mar- 
riage. Aimong those who sought her hand she gave 
the preference to Mr. Madison, at that time a dis- 
tinguished member ef Congress, to whom she was 
married in 1794, 

From this time to the time of Mr. Madison’s ap- 
ointment as Secretary of State, she resided at 
Tontpelier on Mr. Madison’s paternal estate. Here 

she entertained her numerous friends and guests 
with an abundant and cordial hospitality. Her 
mother and sisters lived with her; and the regard 


and kindness with which her husband treated them, | 


was repaid on her part by similar attentions to the 
happiness and comfort of his aged mother, who 
continued to live with her son. 

On Mr. Jefferson’s election to the Presidency, in 
1801 Mr. Madison was appointed Secretary of State, 
and in April of that year removed his family to 
Washington. We cannot better describe the man- 
ner in which she acquitted herself in the new and 
elevated station to which she was now raised, than 
in the language of a memoir in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, a work of great merit, ‘The Presi- 
dent’s house was the seat of hospitality, where Mrs. 
Madison always presided (in the absence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s daughters) when there were female 
guests. Afterthe President’s, the house of the 
Secretary of State was the resort of most company. 


The frank and cordial manners of its mistress gave | 


a peculiar charm to the frequent parties there as- 


sembled. All foreigners who visited the seat of 
government; strangers from the different States of 


the Union, the heads of departments, the diplomat- 
ic corps, senators, representatives, and citizens, 
mingled with an ease and freedom, a sociability 
and gaiety, to be met with inno other society. E- 
ven party spirit, virulent and embittered as it then 
was, by her gentleness was disarmed of its asperi- 
ty. Individuals who never visited at the Presi- 
dent’s, nor met at the other ministerial houses, 
could not resist the softening influences of her con- 
ciliatory disposition, of her frank and gracions man- 


ners, but frequented her evening circle, and sat at 


her hushand’s table; a table that was covered with 
the profusion of Virginian hospitality, rather than 
with the elegance and refinement of European 
taste. The lady of a foreign minister was once 
ridiculing the enormous size and number of the 
dishes with which the board was loaded, and ob- 
served, that it was more like a harvest-home sup- 
per, than the entertainment of a Secretary of State. 
Mrs. Madison heard of this and similar remarks, 
and only observed with a smile, that she thought a- 
bundance was preferable to elegance ; that circum- 
stances formed customs, and customs formed taste ; 
and as the profusions, so repugnant to foreign cus- 
toms, arose from the happy circumstance of the su- 
perabundance and prosperity of our country, she 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the delicacy of Euro- 

an taste, for the less elegant, but more liberal 
fashion of Virginia. The many poor families dai- 
ly supplied from that profusely spread table, would 
have had reason to regret the introduction of Eu- 
ropean fashion, had Mrs. Madison been prevailed 
on to submit to its dictation. 

‘During the eight years that Mr. Madison was 





| Secretary of State, he and his family lived with the} COLLECTOR’S} NOTICE----FAYETTR, 
| inhabitants of Washingron as with fellow-citizens;| Notice is hereby given to non-resident proprietors 
receiving and reciprocating civilities in the most | and owners of land in the town of Fayette, and coun- 
kind and friendly manner. The Secretary himself, | ty of Kennebec, that a lot of land taxed for the years 
‘being wholly absorbed in public business, left to | 1335 and 1536, for State, County and town taxes, in 
| Mrs. Madison the discharge of the duties of social bills committed to me to collect, as follows, viz :— 
|intereourse. And never was a woman better cal- | Part of Gore lot to Bradbury Smith—42 acres, 
culated for the task. Exposed, as she necessarily ae > goo a for 1835, $1 ,58—tax for 
must have been in so conspicuous a station, to en- eee hO—t00 3 


$ 
vy, jealousy, and misconstruction, she so managed se lage 8 pene 2s ee gute ne 


as to conciliate the good-will of all, without offen- $3,21. Lot No. 37—75 acres—valued at 
ding the self-love of any of the numerous compet- $112—Tax $2.41. Gore lot, 100—valued 
itors for her favor and attention. Every visiter left} 134—Tax $2,33—total , $8,50 
her with the pleasing impression of being an espe- And unless said taxes and all necessary interven- 








cial favorite, of having been the object of peculiar | ing charges are paid to me, on or before the 5th da 
| attention. She never forgot a name she had oace | of July next, I shall proceed to sell all or so oak 
heard, or a face she had once seen, nor the person- | of said land as will pay the sume as above, at pub- 
| al circumstances connected with every individual | lie auction, at 2 o'clock P. M. at True & Crane’s 
of her acquaintance. Her quick recognition of Store, in said Fayette. - 
persons ; lier recurrence to their peculiir interests, SAMUEL HEARSEY, Collector. 
produced the gratifying impression, in each and all} _ Payette, June 14, 1837. “ie are 
of those who conversed with her, that they were| GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
especial objects of regard. The subscriber would inform the public that he 
‘Her house was very plainly furnished, and her{ carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
dress in no way extravagant. It was only in hos- | foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
pitality and in charity that her profusion was un-| elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
checked, and sometimes made her sensible that her | ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
income was not equal to her wishes,’ : talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
The amiable and engaging qualities which have Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
been described, characterized Mrs. Mad‘son through | ™ents being completed of the New York marble for 
the whole of her husband’s public life. In the | die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
CAME? the bithedeniie af wate telsitend the vie- Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
leona of political wate ov few eich: eal Xeonl first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
" ’ 


T wd, : fh ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
| courteous to all. he political assailants of her | tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 


| husband she treated with a kindness, which dis-| der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
'armed their hostility of its individual rancor, and | selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
| sometimes even converted political enemies into | &c. furnished at short notice. 

_ personal friends, and still oftener succeeded in neu- JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
tralizing the bitterness of opposition. During the; Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 

| last war her courage and firmness were put to a se FARM FOR SALE. 


_vere test. [n August, 1814, the British troops lan- 
| ded forty miles below Washington, and approached ; The a oe yt the oe on which 
the city. The President left the city to hold aj ' 10” itm on rane villawe to Livocme Wayne, 
‘council of war. Before his departure, he anxious- | °" he. road Rates Wi aya saaee 6 Sore 
neon ’ er one and a third mile from the village—containing 
ly ingnired whether she had courage firmness to about 70 acres of first rate land—a two story house 
remain in the President’s house until his return on | jy good repair, with a large barn 36 by 96! There 
\the morrow or succeeding day. She assured him | jx q large cellar under the whole house finisned off 
she had no fear but for him and the success of our! jn the best manner. The farm contains an excel- 
army. When the President reached Bladensburgh | lent orchard, and with proper management will cut 
he unexpectedly found the two armies engaged. | from 30 to 35 tons of hay per annum, and is well 
Meanwhile terror spread over the city, All who! watered, wooded, and principally fenced with a good 
could obtain conveyances fled to the adjoining | stone wall. For further particulars enquire of the 


‘towns. The sound of the cannon was distinctly | sebscriber. JACOB NELSON. 


| heard, and universal dismay and confusion prevail- Wayne, May 17, 1837. 

ed. Some personal friends who had remained with TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 

| Mrs. Madison, strongly urged her to leave the city-| The subscriber would inform the inhabitants of 

| They had her carriage brought to the door, but Winthrop and vicinity, that he continues at the old 

could not persuade her to enter it till her husband | stand, lately occupied by James Deary, & Co. 

|should return and accompany her. And she did | where ‘he intends carrying on the Tailoring business 

| not finally depart till several messengers had been | in all its various branches. Having had a long ex- 

| despatched to bid her fly. perience in the business, those who favor him with 
We close this sketch in the words of the me-| their custom may rest assured of having their work 

|moir from which we have already quoted. ‘Much | done in as good a manner as at any other place.— 

/as she graced her public station she has been not | Ali garments made in the latest style, and warrant- 

‘less admirable in domestic life. Neighborly and|°4 to fit, 

‘companionable among her country friends, as if she} %# Cutting done at short MO OwEN DEALY 

had never lived in a city ; delighting in the society Wi ‘ 

po 5 5 inthrop, June 8, 1837. 

of the young, and never better pleased than when 

| promoting everv youthful pleasure by her partici- NOTICE, 

| pation; she still proved herself the affectionateand! The subscriber offers to sell, let, or exchange for 

devoted wife during the years of suffering health la good Cow his three quarter blood, two year old 

of her excellent husband. Without neglecting the ; Bull, Young Hickory. He has also a year old Bull 

duties of a kind hostess, a faithful friend and rela- | to dispose of. _ NATHAN FOSTER. 

tive, she smoothed and enlivened, occupied and a- Winthrop, June 6, 1837. 18 


mused the languid hours of his long confinement. WINTHROP MESSENGER. 

He knew, appreciated, and acknowledged the bles- This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season, 
sings which heaven had bestowed on him in giving | gor the use of Mares, every Tuesday and Saturday at 
him such a wife.—American Magazine. Withrop Village, and the remaining days of the week 
TTT TT at ihe stable of the subscriber in East Winthrop. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER. Lasbinge oak ya os he _ of the = Messen- 
Owing to the severe and unparalleled pressure in | 8°" 8° (098 @n¢ so favora nown in this county 
the pao market, and the ubauhian adeciits of the | ** = of th “ * oe stock ever «agg it. He 
subscriber to collect money sufficient to meet his |'* °" 7 er Py 2 pent - d sae "Far geen 
engagements, he will make a discount to those who oh rege oo ripe h. tie ates fog oA 
have taken the Maine Farmer from the commence- Hurt Mieke “sane ‘a pe af a bah t 7, 
ment without paying any thing, of twenty-five per oa We xe d “ena egs Bane Pe ny ably we 
cent, if paid on or before the tenth of July next.—To P Ter a r 168 eh) thm ng. he 
all others indebted who will oblige him by paying | ERMS.—Owing to the unusual pressure of the 


¢ . si ill be | times, the terms are put unusually low—g5 by the 
previous to that time, a liberal discount wi warrant, $4 by the season, and $3 by the leap. 


made. 
, — , . DANIEL , 
> Subscribers at a distance may remit by mail, at Winthrop, June 18, 1837. Sos 


our risk and expense of postage. 
WILLIAM NOYES. T. HELENA POTATOES for sale b 
R. G. LINCOLN. 


Hallowell, June 17, 1837. 
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